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For “‘ THe Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections ——No. 200. 


FAITHFUL TO DUTY. 


Some months ago, William Wright of London, 
sent to the Sunday School Times of Philadelphia, 
the following narrative respecting Dr. Lasserre, 
the father of Henri Lasserre, who has given to 
the French people a new translation of the four 
Gospels. 

“On the 21st of October, 1805, the English 
fleet encountered the united French and Spanish 
squadrons in the battle of Trafalgar. During 
the progress of that battle, a furious storm arose, 
and continued to rage when the cannon had 
ceased to roar. 

The Berwick, a French frigate, on which Dr. 
Lasserre was surgeon-major, had been seriously 
damaged in the combat. The captain and second 
in command had been killed. The frigate had 
heen pierced through and through like a sponge, 
and at the close of the engagement the cry arose 
from the survivors, ‘ The ship is sinking!’ 

Dr. Lasserre had been busy for many hours 
in cutting off shattered arms and legs, and in 
dressing the wounds of the victims that lay 
around him, when suddenly he heard, above the 
groans of the wounded and the sound of the 
storm, the wild ery, ‘ The ship is sinking! Every 
man to the pumps!’ 

The united efforts of the diminished crew 
were unavailing, and the vessel began gradually 
to settle down. A great ship, however, does not 
go to the bottom suddenly, like a scallop-shell. 
The water increased in spite of the pumping, 
but increased slowly. The storm raged tem- 
pestuously, though as yet it had not reached its 
greatest force. 

The defeat of the united French and Spanish 
squadrons was complete, and the Berwick, whose 
masts were broken, could no longer manceuvre, 
and stood almost alone in front of the British 
fleet. The condition of the shattered, sinking 
ship became desperate. Suddenly the ery rose 
again above the sound of the hurricane, ‘ Launch 
all the boats!’ 

Of the frigate’s boats there were scarcely two 
that remained seaworthy. These were launched, 
but it was painfully evident that they could not 
accommodate the entire crew. It was necessary 
to make a selection, and those who were able, 


forced their way into the boats. They called on 
Dr. Lasserre to accompany them. He replied: 

‘Tam captain of the wounded, and I wish 
either to be saved with them, or to perish with 
them.’ 

‘How absurd! how mad!’ they cried impa- 
tiently. 

‘Either take my wounded, whom I cannot 
leave and will not leave, or go without me, he 
responded, 

The wounded men were crowded between 
decks, and it would have been absolutely impos- 
sible to have had them embarked under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr. Lasserre, having voluntarily made the 
sacrifice of his life, remained on the sinking ship. 
The two boats departed without him; but they 
were suddenly swamped by the tempest, and the 
entire effective crew of the Berwick perished. 

About an hour after the crew had abandoned 
the Berwick, Dr. Lasserre was standing on the 
deck, looking out on the wild, sweltering sea, 
when suddenly he saw an English pinnace, 
manned by five English sailors, bounding over 
the waves towards him. The commander of the 
pinnace called for the doctor. 

‘I am the doctor,’ replied Lasserre. 

‘Very good,’ said the English captain. ‘We 
offer you your safety if you will come aboard 
our ship.’ 

‘I accept your offer gratefully,’ said Lasserré, 
‘but on one condition,—that all my wounded 
shall be removed to your ship before me.’ 

‘Impossible!’ said the English captain. ‘You 
see we are caught in a hurricane, and we have 
no time to make a number of trans-shipments. 
It is impossible.’ 

The English sailors prepared to take Lasserre 
by force, but he cried, ‘I shall throw myself 
into the sea if you attempt to seize me.’ 

The doctor in the English ship had been killed 
by a shell, and the wounded were lying without 
surgical aid. 

‘I wish to go with you,’ cried Lasserre, as he 
prepared to plunge, ‘ but you must first take my 
wounded.’ 

When threats proved of no avail, the captain 
accepted Lasserre’s conditions. The English 
sailors boarded the sinking vessel, and by the 
help of the doctor proceeded to remove the 
wounded. But the little pinnace was too small 
to take all on board, ana it had to make four 
voyages before all the wounded Frenchmen were 
sately conveyed aboard the English ship. 

As the removal proceeded, the storm increased 
in violence, and the difficulty of getting the men 
from the one ship to the other increased. It was 
a work requiring great patience, courage, and 
endurance. At last Lasserre saw every one of 
his men safely removed, and himself alone on 
the foundering ship. When narrating the story 
in after years, he always spoke of the overwhelm- 
ing desire to live that possessed him as he saw 
the last boat-load of his men move off from him, 
and found himself alone on the foundering ship. 
He stood on the deck over which the waves 
surged and swept. He watched the last cargo 


deposited in the English vessel, and the little 
pinnace coming toward him, now on the crest of 
some mountain wave, now in the trough of the 
sea, and, fearing lest it might be dashed against 
the sinking Berwick, he flung himself into the 
sea, and swam with all his might towards the 
returning boat. A strong English hand seized 
him, and drew him into the boat, which sped 
like an arrow to the English vessel. 

The story of Lasserre’s devotion to his wound- 
ed had preceded him, and the English received 
him with a ringing cheer. The captain pressed 
his hand in silence. The officers placed dry 
clothes at his service, several pressing upon him 
their own top-coats, as they vied with each other 
in acts of kindness. While receiving the hearty 
English welcome, Dr. Lasserre noticed a sudden 
sensation among the officers. He turned his 
eyes in the direction in which they were looking. 
The broken masts of the Berwick were disap- 
pearing beneath the waves. 

Dr. Lasserre attended to the wounded English 
sailors with as much skill and tenderness as he 
had shown to his own wounded countrymen. 
The English in return loaded him with presents, 
and set him free at Gibraltar, with one com- 
panion, who was liberated for hissake. Lasserre 
and his companion marched on foot through the 
length of Spain, and reached France and home 
long after they had been given up as lost.” 


The Religious Herald gives an account of de- 
votion to duty in a London fireman—which is 
perhaps equally impressive. 

“One evening the fire-signal sounded at the 
station house. The firemen were on hand with 
their apparatus. Arriving at the burning house, 
they found it on all sides enveloped in flames. 
Terrified men and women stood at the windows 
wringing their hands. These were soon rescued ; 
but later, when the roof already threatened to 
fall in, it was discovered that there were still 
some children in the burning building. Brave 
and strong men stood in silence, watching the 
flames as they licked up the house with their 
fiery tongues. Some were thinking of their 
wives and children at home. Others shrank 
from the terrible death ; and still others delayed 
because they thought it impossible for any one 
who should enter the house to get back again 
alive. It was a fearful moment. At length a 
voice was heard from the distance, falling on 
the ears of the affrighted hearers: ‘Isn’t there 
one fireman here who fears God? Who will be 
a hero to-day? At this call Christopher Benn 
stepped forward. ‘I'll go,’ he said ; ‘ I have faith 
to live, or faith to die. If I come out of the 
flames alive my life shall be consecrated to God. 
Do you hear that, comrades? How solemn, 
under such circumstances, sounded this vow, 
with which the brave man ascended the ladder, 
to vanish instantly in the smoke and flames. A 
few minutes passed. Men and women stood in 
breathless expectation before the scene. Will 
the brave man, who has risked his life, succeed 
in saving even one child from the flames? He 
had been out of sight already three minutes. 
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Every face was pale with fear, when suddenly 
every one breathed more freely—Christopher 
was descending the ladder with a child in each 
of his arms. Arrived at the foot, he fell faint- 
ing to the ground. His face and hands were 
terribly burned ; but soon reviving he solemnly 
consecrated himself to the God who in the mo- 
ment of greatest peril had saved his life. Many 
wondered at his earnestness ; all were moved by 
its fitness. He told afterward what he experi- 
enced in the hour of peril in the burning house. 
Almost stifled with smoke, he crept along to the 
chamber where little ones were in bed. Here 
he heard a feeble voice, which said: ‘ Brother 
Willie, I can hear the Lord Jesus coming. He 
will take care of you and me, Willie; He loves 
us so! But keep under the bed-clothes, or you 
will be suffocated.’ Christopher seized the chil- 
dren, bedclothes and all, and with wonderful 
courage reached the window. Just then the roof 
fellin. When he had gotten his precious burden 
out of the reach of danger, one of the children 
said to him, ‘O Jesus, l am so glad you came! 
Are you the Lord Jesus? But Christopher 
could not speak. The danger escaped, the ex- 
citement, and the new thoughts now wakened in 
his heart, were too much for him. He descended, 
dizzy, from the window, and fell, as before stated, 
fainting to the earth. On returning to conscious- 
ness, gazing upon the children and pointing to 
his burns, he said: ‘See, dear children, what I 
got when I saved you from the flames, but I 
would not be without these wounds for any price. 
Your childish faith strengthened mine. From 
this day Christ is my Lord and Master.’ Chris- 
topher’s companions said his religion shone like 
his helmet—a fit comparison for the brave fire- 
man’s helmet was so bright that one could see 
his face in it as ina mirror. From that time 
Christopher went to his work with a far deeper 
sense of responsibility whenever the fire alarm 
sounded. He has never forgotten that night in 
the burning house, when the children took him 
for his Lord and Master. Looking back to that 
scene, he is in the habit of saying: I am not 
Christ, but He goes with me. He stands at 


ated in righteousness and true holiness, so as to 
walk with Him in newness of life, being renewed 
in the spirit of our minds. If this is impossible 
why should we be exhorted to it? But we must 
know, if we are believers at all, that Christ is 
able to save to the uttermost all that come unto 
God by Him. And He says, be ye holy, for I 
the Lord your God am holy. But we have our 
part of this great work of purification and holi- 
ness to do. Man took a voluntary part in tlie 
transgression, and we have a voluntary part to 
take in the restoration. So God says, through 
the prophet, “Wash you, make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do well.” Then, 
though their sins had been as scarlet He would 
make them white as snow. And their sins and 
iniquities would be remembered no more against 
them. But it is the willing and obedient only 
that shall eat the good of the heavenly land. 
And it is such as do his commandments, as in- 
wardly revealed, and not such as merely hear 
them, that have a right to the tree of life, and 
to enter in to the paradise of God, and to enjoy 
that blessed communion and spiritual happiness 
and life which was lost in the fall. 

And though I believe in a state of perfection 
and holiness and a freedom from sin, yet I do 
not believe it is experienced by the natural man, 
only as he is born again by the overshadowing 
Spirit of the Almighty. Thus it is that he is 
renewed in his mind, and raised by Christ into 
newness of life, and made meet to become a par- 
taker of the inheritance of the saints in light; 
and is governed by the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus, and has gone on unto perfection. 
Being made free from the law of sin and death, 
and come out into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. Here is not only sanctifica- 
tion, but full perfection and complete justifica- 
tion, as such are ruling and reigning in newness 
of life; and whosoever abideth therein sinneth 
not, but they bring forth fruit unto holiness, 
and their end is everlasting life, while death is 
the wages of sin. And every one that hath this 
hope, purifieth himself, even as He is pure. And 


some of you; but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God” 
These had witnessed the baptism, not merely of 
water which typifies an outward cleansing, but 
the baptism of fire, a more inward and purify. 
ing work, for it more thoroughly purges the 
heart. So we need the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and fire, which supersedes elementary 
signs, as all shadows of holiness flee away. And 
as we abide the day of his coming, when He 
comes as a purifier, like He now has, we shall 
have less of the spirit of worldliness and more of 
the spirit of holiness in our meetings. And our 
ministry will be more edifying to the people, and 
more pleasant to the Lord, as in days of old, and 
as in former years. And more often have vocal 
free course and be glorified. And we, with the 
help of his Spirit, will be more often made as 
swift witnesses against the evils that surround us; 
and in upholding in our every day walk and 
conversation, the spirit of holiness before an in- 
telligent, but too often a gainsaying world. 
Dusiiy, Iyp., Eighth Month 28th, 1889. 





“A Beautiful Old Lady.” 


In August, 1885, passed away an old French 
lady whom I have called beautiful, for there is 
the beauty of old age as well as the beauty of 
youth. Every one in Versailles, and many peo- 
ple in Paris, knew the venerable Madame André 
Walther, who, when eighty years old, and her hair 
silvered with age, had still a countenance beam- 
ing with intelligence and goodness, and seemed 
to bear her cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirit 
to the end. But it was the beauty of her dis- 
position and character that made her most loved 
and best known, and many of our young readers 
may like to know something about one who will 
be long remembered in her own country, al- 
though her name may be known to few in 
America. 

Madame André Walther was the daughter of 
Count Walther, general in the French army, 
and commandant of the great Napoleon’s Im- 


my side. And it is wonderful how safe I feel | for this purpose the Son of God was manifested, | perial Guard. At the age of eighteen she was 
myself. I have faith to live and faith to die,| that He might destroy the works of the devil,| married to M. J. André, Receiver General of 


because the Lord Jesus is my Saviour.” 


J. W. 


For ‘‘Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Holiness and Perfection. 


We are all called to holiness and purity of 
life. This call is abundantly extended through 
various parts of the Holy Scriptures. And we 
all have it, also, inwardly and immediately 
through the Holy Spirit striving against sin. 
Are we so heeding the call as to make our call- 
ing and election sure? This should be the great 
business of our life; as we are told that without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord. And obe- 
dience to this call can alone cleanse us from the 
defilements of sin, and produce sanctification 
and holiness, and give us acceptance in the Di- 
vine sight; and finally an admittance into the 
holy of holies, where no unclean thing can ever 
enter. And if we obey the call we shall escape 
the wrath of God which comes upon the children 
of disobedience. 

And we surely ought to have a more charit- 
able view of our merciful Preserver and Care- 
taker than to think He would call us to that 
which is not attainable. This would be casting 
a gross imputation on the Divine character. For 
He calls us all to holiness and purity of life, and 
to be followers of that which is good ; and that 
we put on the new man, which after God is cre- 


and make an end of sin, and bring in an ever- 
lasting righteousness into every individual heart: 
so that He night be anointed as the most Holy, 
where nothing impure or unholy can ever enter 
nor bear rule. Then let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sins which so easily beset our 
progress Zionward, and run with patience the 
balance of the race that is set before us; look-| tion seemed to require her presence in public 
ing unto Jesus, and not unto man; who for the | assemblies, although she had no pleasure in the 
joy that was set before Him, endured the cross | frivolous gayeties of the fashionable world. 

and despised the shame, leaving us an example} While in this frame of mind she made the ac- 
that we should follow his steps, and stand per- | quaintance of a well known and much respected 
fect and complete in all the will of God. For | Christian, Pastor L. Meyer. At the very first 
the old outward law made nothing perfect, but | interview she felt that she had found a wise and 
the bringing in of a better hope did; and this | kind counsellor, and it proved the turning point 
better hope brings us into the new and living] in her life. All the time not required for the 
way, which is consecrated for us by Christ him- | duties of her home and family she devoted to 
self, who is the author and will be the finisher | works of piety, and she did this without retiring 
of our faith, if we hold to our confidence stead- | from her position in society, and without taking 
fast unto the end. And this new and living} upon herself any of the vows and rules of re- 
way is the highway to holiness and purity. And | ligious life—‘ lived in the world, yet was not of 
if we take the Scriptures for authority, we shall | the world. And all who came in contact with 
find ample proof in support of the belief that it | her, recognized the influence of her beneficence, 
is possible for us, with Divine aid, to obtain a} which in her was the influence of the Spirit of 
complete victory over all sin in this life. And j God. 

thus be prepared to join the general assembly} I am not giving her biography, but only wish 
of the purified saints in heaven. to refer to one part of her life where her name 

Paul, in writing to the Corinthian Church of | was widely known and honored. 

such as had drifted away from the restraints of} In her widowhood she lived in a charming 
holiness and perfection, says, “and such were | residence, “ Les Ombrages,” not far from the 


Revenue at Tours, a man of great wealth. Rich, 
beautiful and highly accomplished, she was uvi- 
versally admired, and in society had the prospect 
of a brilliant career. But all this splendor did 
not satisfy her heart. Her sound sense and 
good feeling made her feel sad amidst the amuse- 
ments of “ Vanity Fair.” Her wealth and posi- 
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to which Friends in Barbadoes contributed £50, 
but the project afterwards fell through. 

For many years the subject of a larger meet- 
ing-house does not appear to have been promi- 
nently discussed ; but at the close of 1754 it was 
revived, when it was proposed to make an ad- 
dition to the Great Meeting-house on its western 
side, to accommodate meetings for business and 
provide room for those who attended public 
meetings on occasions when they were very 
large. This proposal was not, however, carried 
into effect. Two months later it was decided to 
build a new meeting-house on the foundations of 
the old one, “and to extend as far westward 
as our ground goes,” and a eommittee was ap- 
pointed to proceed with the work immediately 
after the general meeting in the spring, and to 
have the new building ready for the accommo- 
dation of the Yearly Meeting i in the fall. The 
new house was to contain two apartments on 
the lower floor at the west end, for holding 
meetings for business. 

This plan was however afterwards modified, 
and the new building seems to have been erected 
regardless of the old foundations. It was seventy- 
three feet in length east and west, and fifty-five 
feet in width north and south, and was set back 
eight and a half feet from the south line of 
Market Street, and ten feet from the line of 
Second Street: and there was also a passage- 
way on the westward of six feet in width. 

There was an upper room approached by a 
stairway, which was not, however, finished 
until some months after the building was occu- 
pied. A few years after there were doubts as 
to whether the floors were strong enough to 
bear the weight of those likely to assemble, and 
pillars were introduced to strengthen them. 

The entire cost of the new building was 
£2145, 19s., 6d., which was mainly paid by a 
special subscription made by Friends for the 
purpose. Thus after the lapse of half a century 
from the time the first building was erected, 
Friends seemed more generously disposed, 
which probably indicates increased prosperity, 
if not fresh zeal in the cause of religion. 

The new Meeting-house was so far completed 
in the autumn of 1755, that the Yearly Meeting 
(then held in the Ninth Month) convened in it, 
and in the Tenth Month of that year it was ar- 
ranged to have morning, afternoon and evening 
meetings there. 

The writer possesses an interesting water color 

picture of the second great Meeting-house. In 
its general appearance it was not unlike our 
resent Twelfth Street Meeting-house. It was 
Built of brick. The gable faced Second Street, 
and windows are shown for two stories. There 
were doors with porticos on the north and east 
sides, and probably one on the south side also. 
The windows of the first story were provided 
with outside shutters. The lot around it was 
enclosed with a high brick wall, which was 
pierced with two gateways on Second Street and 
ove on Market Street. 

In 1763 gates were placed in the yard “ to 
prevent the boys running round the house,” and 
ut the same time considerable alterations were 
made in the interior arrangements. The stair- 
way leading to the gallery on the women’s side, 
was removed to the north side of the house, and 
continued into the upper chamber. These al- 
terations resulted in an injury to the acoustic 
qualities of the meeting-room, and it was found 
necessary “to fix upa suitable board for the 
conveyance of the voice when friends are con- 
cerned in public testimony.” 

Shortly after the Declaration of Iudepend- 














ence, the Market Street Meeting-house was occu- 
pied by 
troops from Maryland, under 
officer named William Smallwood (afterwards a 
Major General in the Continental army, and at 
one time Governor of Maryland), who were on 
the march to New York. 
friends in advance, as to which meeting-house 
in the city it would be least inconvenient to 
spare ; 
sent could not be had for the use of either of 
them. y 
keys, which being also refused, forcible posses- 
sion was taken of the premises. 
afterwards a committee called on the command- 
ant, and informed him that a meeting for Divine 
worship was held weekly in the house which 
was occupied by bis soldiers, and that Friends 
had decided to hold it there the following morn- 
ing as usual, not being easy to hold it at any 
other place. 
his judgment and principles to interrupt any in 
their religious duty, and that early in the morn- 
ing he would order the soldiers away during the 
time of the meeting. 
if any of the soldiers desired to he present, 
there might be room for them, but asked that 
they might be enjoined to behave in a manner 
becoming the solemn occasion. 
the committee he would certainly do, and ad- 
ded that the occupancy of the place gave him 
uneasiness, but that he was astranger and had 
been ordered by the quartermaster to take pos- 
session, thoagh there were other places which 
he thought more proper and convenient. The 
meeting was accordingly held in a quiet and 
peaceable manner without interruption, the few 
soldiers who attended behaving as well as could 
be expected. 
by the soldiers continued until the following 
First-day morning, when it was vacated about 
the hour for the usual meeting. 


sity of providing better accommodations for 
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a considerable number of Provincia 
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Inquiry was made of 


to which the reply was given that con- 
This was followed by a demand for the 


Immediately 





















He replied that it was contrary to 


The committee told him 


This he told 


The occupation of the premises 


With the increase of its members, the neces- 


holding Philadelphia Yearly Meeting became 
more and more apparent, and about 1796 the 


scheme which had originated nearly sixty years 


before, as above stated, for building a large 
meeting-house at Arch and Fourth Streets was 
fully developed ; and at the same time the pro- 
posal was made for the sale of the Great Meet- 
ing-house and lot at Second and Market Streets. 
The latter suggestion was not, however, carried 
out until many years later, when the increased 
travel on the two streets made it so noisy that it 
became evident that the old premises no longer 
possessed a value for meeting-house purposes. 

In 1809 the holding of meetings there had 
been entirely discontinued, and it was decided 
to sell the ground in building lots of a suitable 
size. The building was reserved, and part of 
the materials derived from it were used in con- 
nection with the erection of the present Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house. 

The sale of the ground produced $76,000, and 
the materials derived from the old building 
which were sold realized $1,459.37. In addition 
$10,572.12 was received from interest on moneys 
loaned, before being required for other purposes, 
so that when the committee made their final re- 
port to the Monthly Meeting in the First month, 
1823, the total avails from the old premises, 
realized to the Society the handsome sum of up- 
wards of $88,000. 

The proceeds of the sales were mainly devoted 
to the following purposes : 

Purchase of lot and erection of meeting-house 


on Twelfth Street, about $33,000: purchase of 








































lot and erection of meeting-house on Green 
Street, about $25,000 ; erection of west wing of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, about $20,000. 


The deeds for the sale of the lots into which 


the Second and Market Streets estate was di- 
vided, contained covenants on the part of the 
purchasers that no “ Dram-shops ” 


should ever 


be located on the premises, thus evidencing the 


care of the Friends of that day, to promote tem- 
perance so far as it was in their power to do so, 


3. V. 
“The Memory of the Just is Blessed.” 


Proverbs x. 7. 







Polyearp lived contemporary with John, “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” When about to 
be burned at the stake, being pressed to recant 
and deny Christ, he said: “ Eighty and six 
years have I served Him, and He never did me 
any injury ; how then can I blaspheme my King 
and my Saviour?” Having confidence that he 
would be supported in suffering he refused to 
be tied ; hearing a voice from heaven saying unto 
him: “ Be strong and show thyself a man, 0 
Polycarp.” 

MUSINGS. 


Most noble Polycarp! 
Thus to maintain thy Master’s cause, 
Whilst human hate and human laws 

Denounce thy lyre and harp ; 
Well knowing that the mortal part 
Must test thy loyalty of heart 

By provings sore and sharp. 







Meek, trusting, valiant soul ! 
Unto thy Master’s will resigned, 
No fear affects thy heart or mind 

Or moves thy self-control ; 
Though fire destroy this house of clay, 
The spirit freed will soar away 

Faith-crowned—to reach its goal. 


Dear innocent! Assigned 

To suffer for the cause of truth, 

Nor to deny Him who in youth 
So drew thy tender mind 

To own his love—and owning, crave 

His blessing—fraught with power to save 
The sick, the halt, the blind. 







Eighty and six long vears’ 
Devoted service crowns thy head, 
In which his guiding hand has led 
Through trials, hopes and tears; 
“No injury” his hand has done 
To mar the good and pleasure won— 
Shall all now fail through fears? 


Rejoice O Church of Christ! 
In every clime, and in all lands, 
This protest firm ’gainst Satan’s bands 
Has weakened and sufficed 
To mar his rule—though void of shame, 
Men still own not that blessed name 
Which bought them—double-priced. 


Hear this sweet minstrelsy ! 
“ Be strong and show thyself a man, 
O Polycarp!” ’tis heaven’s plan 

To set her churches ion 
Through sufferings borne on Calvary’s mount— 
And should the heirs of Christ not count 

A share their lot to be? 


Like “ him whom Jesus loved,” 
Who leaned confiding on his breast, 
Thy tried heart finds its peace and rest 
Thy constancy approved ; 
Demoniac fury of this world 
Falls at thy feet—Love’s flag unfurled, 
The soul’s immersed in its Beloved. 
Marshallton, Pa. 


+. 


Rospert Haw was once asked his opinion of 
a flowery sermon, which seemed to be much ad- 
mired by the audience for its beauty and polish 
— very fine, but a man cannot live upon flowers.” 


— 
—_—_— 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Curious Plant. 


Some days ago a botanical friend presented 
me with a large and curious flower of a plant 
allied to the Calla, or Egyptian Lily—not really 
a lily, but belonging to the Arum family, in 
which the florets are closely packed along a 
stem and the whole surrounded by one large 
spathe or envelope. The Arum family are 
mostly found in tropical countries, yet a few of 
them grow in our own temperate zone. The 
most common and best known of these are the 
Skunk Cabbage, whose mottled spathes pro- 
trade above ground in damp places among the 
earliest of spring flowers, and the still more 
abundant Indian Turnip, or Jack in the Pulpit 
(Arisema triphyllum.) 

In the flower brought me the spathe was un- 
rolled so as to form a broad, slightly curved 
cream-colored dish of thick texture, on which 
lay the long and thick central stem of florets. 
It was a remarkable looking flower. The name 
I was informed was Monstera deliciosa. 

On examining Curtis’ Botanical Magazine, I 
found a figure and description of an allied 
species—Monstera Adansonii, which is a native 
to the West India Islands and Tropical America, 
and was introduced ito English gardens more 
than one hundred years ago—in 1752. It was 
known to Linnaeus, who called it Dracontium 
pertusum—the specific name meaning perforated, 
and doubtless given to the plant because the 
leaves have in them several rather large open- 
ings, as if part of the substance had been cut 
away with a knife. It is described asa climbing 
plant, which in its native haunts, attaches itself 
to the trunks of trees by thick, fleshy fibres. 

A few days after the reception of the flower 
came a kind note from the friend in whose 
green-house the plant had grown, stating that 
it had matured some of the fruit from the 
flowers that grew on it a year ago, and inviting 
me to visit the spot and examine the fruit. 
Accordingly, I went to the residence of Samuel 
Conard at Sharon Hill, Delaware County. The 
plant seemed to be very vigorous, with stout 
stems of two inches or more in thickness, from 
which depended numerous long rootlets. The 
leaves were large and pierced with oblong aper- 
tures, as in the species described by Curtis. On 
removing the outer green scales from the ripened 
fruit, the part below somewhat resembled oblong 
grains of Indian corn in shape, but white and 
soft—and with a pleasant, acid-sweet taste, some- 
what resembling that of the Pine Apple. 

As I walked through the green-house of my 
friend, and noticed the many peculiarities in 
the leaves of the different plants, | was impressed 
with the variety which is displayed in this part 
of the vegetable kingdom in form, size, outline, 
substance and color. 

A leaf consists essentially of two parts—a set 
of woody fibres, which form its skeleton or 
frame work, and a mass of cellular material, 
usually green, which is supported by the woody 
fibres or veins, which also convey to it the sap 
derived from the roots and ascending through 
the stem, of which the veins may be regarded 
as branches. It is an interesting study to ob- 
serve the various forms which these veins assume 
in different plants—sometimes regularly branch- 
ing from opposite sides of the mid rib, as in the 
Chestnut leaves; at others, running side by 
side, nearly parallel, as in the grasses, lilies and 
many other plants. 

In many leaves, they appear to grow so freely, 
that the deposit of cellular tissue cannot keep 
pace with them, so that they project in poiuts 
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beyond the general expansion of the leaf, form- 
ing the many shapes of pointed or lobed outline, 
which are presented by different plants, as by 
the oaks, beeches, &c. In the Monstera already 
described, it would seem that the plant, being 
unable to create enough cellular tissue to fill up 
the spaces between the rapidly extending ribs 
or veins of the leaves, had chosen to build as it 
were bridges of this material from one vein to 
another, and leave open spaces unfilled near the 
centre of the leaf. This is so unusual a manner 
of growth that its singularity at once arrests the 
attention of the observer. 

I have before me one of these leaves, the 
general outline of which is round. It is about 
two feet in diameter. From the massive mid- 
rib, eight or nine branches diverge on each side, 
each of which is bordered with a margin of green 
cellular material, which is not wide enough to 
reach to its neighbors, so that there are deep lobes 
between the adjoining ribs of the leaf. About 
half of these lobes are shortened by a growth of 
tissue, reaching from one rib to its neighbor, 
cutting off a space near the base which is left 
unfilled, and forms the openings already men- 
tioned as a peculiarity of the foliage. 

A similar mode of leaf:formation is even more 
strikingly shown in the Lace Leaf ( Ouvirandra 
fenestralis), a water plant of Madagascar, the 
leaves of which resemble open needle-work of a 
most regular pattern. The blade of the leaf is 
of an elongated oval form. The longitudinal 
ribs aré crossed at right angles by fine tendrils, 
the intervening spaces being open. 


J. W. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


The Honey Bee and Hive. 


We can go back to an early day in the 
world’s history in reference to the honey bee. 
They were brought to this country soon after it 
was discovered by Christopher Columbus. The 
wild Indian called them “the white man’s fly.” 
To-day they are largely scattered, and have be- 
come quite a source of wealth in this country. 
Apiaries can be numbered by the hundreds, 
some containing hundreds of colonies. The 
poet did not get it quite right when he alluded 
to the yellow wax on the thighs of the bees; 
the substance seen there being pollen, adhered 
from flowers, and used to feed the young bees. 
The wax is a secretion from the folds of the ab- 
domen, and is the result of a fattening process. 
The bees can grow wax whenever they want to 
by eating all the honey they can, and hanging 
idly. 

One among the improvements is the manu- 
facturing of comb foundation from wax, saving 
a good deal of time and labor. It is estimated 
that a swarm will have to eat about twenty 
pounds of honey to grow wax enough to fill an 
ordinary hive. lowa perhaps ranks amongst 
the foremost states in resources for honey. Her 
streams are lined with Basswood timber and 
other trees that furnish abundance of the best 
of honey; the country is well set with white 
clover, and in the fall, when seasonable, we 
have abundant pastures that furnish nectar in 
abundance. Thousands of pounds of honey go 
to waste by not having bees enough to gather 
it; the business is only in its infaney. 

There has been a great improvement in the 
hives that are .used to-day over what our 
fathers used. The hollowgum and box hives 
were in general use fifty years ago. Perhaps 
Langstroth was amongst the first to invent and 
use the movable frame, which has been one of 
the greatest improvements, enabling the apiarist 
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to take to pieces and examine any hive. The 
moth which seemed as though it would largely 
engineer the business, has been overcome by in- 
troducing the Italian bee from Italy. The 
wintering problem has been a difficult question 
to solve satisfactorily. Some have succeeded 
fairly in cellar wintering, while others have 
resorted toa hive made double and filled in 
with sawdust or chaff, to make a frost protec- 
tion. The outdoor wintering has many advan- 
tages over cellar wintering. I have used a hive 
molded out of plaster of Paris for the last ten 
years, and find it has advantages over any 
wooden hive, in that it is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter (plaster being a non-con- 
ductor), is cheaper, and requires no paint. 
GrEorRGE Brices. 
New SwHaroy, Iowa. 
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Early Friends in Montgomeryshire. 
LLANWDDYN. 


Having occasion to spend a week or two in 
this part of Montgomeryshire—chiefly at Llan- 
saintffraid—it has given me the opportunity of 
looking over a number of manuscripts and con- 
tributions to public journals by the late Thomas 
Griffiths Jones, of the village shop in this place. 
He made many inquiries and researches into the 
history of the early Friends in Wales, the situa- 
tion of their meeting-houses, burial grounds, &c., 
and I thought the accompanying, as one of the 
least heard of, might be interesting to some of 
the readers of The British Friend. It was con- 
tributed by T. G. Jones to an Oswestry miscel- 
lany called “ Bye-gones,” in Eighth Mo. 1883. 
Not one member of our Society is now, I be- 
lieve, a resident in this county, and the last 
regular meeting was at Llanidloes. And al- 
though in early times there were meetings at 
Welshpool, Cloddiau-Cochion, Dolobran, Escair- 
goch, Machynlleth, and near Llanwddyn—pos- 
sibly also at a few other places—yet they were 
not large ones. And I am, therefore, led to 
think that the estimate given in Thomas Rees’s 
History of Protestant Nonconformity in Wales, 
of 3,000 Friends in the whole Principality must 
have been rather an exaggerated one. 

The ancient (but now destroyed) village of 
Llanwddyn was in the centre of the valley, now 
occupied in its highest part by the reservoir of 
the Liverpool water works. This is so extensive 
as to be larger in area and circumference than 
any other of the inland waters of Wales, and is 
called Lake Vyrnwy. The lake is beautifully 
situated in the midst of high hills and moun- 
tains, Aran Fowddwy being the chief one in 
view, but not contiguous. There is also a fine 
turnpike road, newly made, along both sides and 
round it, perhaps 13 miles in all, and likely to 
be one of the finest drives of its kind in the 
Principality. One singular feature of this lake 
is, that being a constructed one, it does not fill 
the valley, but terminates abruptly by a stone- 
built roadway dam at its eastern end. The new 
village of Llanwddyn is also in process of being 
established near the eastern end of the lake. 

Dante PickarRD. 


LLANSAINTFFRAID, 
Near Oswestry, Ninth Mo. 20, 1889. 


The extract from “ Bye-gones,” Wales, &c., is 
as follows :-— 


“Caeau bychain (or the small fields) is a farm 
situated in one of the valleys of Llanwddyn, 
called Cwm Cowni. This secluded spot was once 
the scent of much active Christian work. It was 
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then—the latter half of the 17th century—the 
abode of the proprietor, John Thomas Morris, 
who was the son and heir of Thomas Morris, 
gent., who lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Before he was thirty years of age, J. T. M. had 
adopted the doctrines of George Fox and his 
followers, and very soon knew, to his bitter cost, 
the result of so decided a step. Fines, persecu- 
tions, and law proceedings of that persecuting 
age drove our friend to that haven of rest, Penn- 
sylvania, where the statute of premunire, seques- 
trations, spiritual courts, acts of uniformity, o oaths 
of allegiance, heretics, rebels, and other such 
implements of cruelty and words of reproach 
were not known. Here, in William Penn’s 
miniature kingdom, the superior education this 
Llanwddyn F riend had received in the Shrews- 
bury school proved a valuable help to him, and 
his intelligent industry soon enabled him to ac- 
cumulate sufficient wealth to pay off all the 
mortgages and liabilities his paternal estate in 


Llanwddyn was encumbered with—because of 


the above fines and penalties. Taking, then, 
advantage of more tolerant times, he returned 
to his mountain home in Wales, where he settled 
for the remainder of his life. Meetings were 
regularly held at Caeau bychain, and Friends 
came there to worship from Glyndu, Cynonisa, 
and other farmsteads in the Mechain Valley, 


whilst others from the more distant localities of 


Hirnant and Pennant Melangell wended their 
way over the mountains and for the same sacred 
purpose. John Thomas Morris, therefore, for 
the convenience of these Friends, caused a bridle 
road to be made from near *Cynonisa, over the 
Garthbwich hill, making the distance much 
shorter for them. Traces of this road are still 
to be seen, and it is called to this day ‘ Ffordd, 
or Stryd y Cwacers’ (the Quakers’ Road). A 
footbridge over the river once stood, of a peculiar 
construction, called ‘ Pont y Cwacers, and a ford, 
higher up the river, is called ‘ Rhyd y Cwacers’ 
(the Quakers’ ford ;) but the Liv erpool Corpora- 
tion Waterworks will very shortly (1883) hide 
all vestiges of these remains in the lower valley, 
and nothing will be left but the mountain path 
‘Stryd y Cwacers’ and the ‘Ardd gladdu’ at 
Caeau bychain as mementoes of the past. The 
burial ground, called by the inhabitants ‘Gardd 
Gladdu’ (the burial garden), is asmall enclosure, 
almost square, measuring 50 feet by 48 feet, 
situate close to and at the back of the house. 
No mounds are visible to mark the resting-place 
of the thirteen Friends buried there. The growth 
of the unmown grass completely hides all traces, 
if any exist, from view. Several trees grow 
where the stone fence once enclosed this interest- 
ing spot, and of the wall itself but few stones are 
left. It is worthy of note that the present pro- 
prietor has fenced the ground in so as to prevént 
the spot from being trampled upon by the farm 
stock. The ‘little room,’ or meeting-house, I 
could not identify; and the furniture has been 
scattered by those who had no respect for the 
Friend nor his creed. The last Friend said to 
have been buried there was John Thomas Mor- 
ris, the proprietor of the estate. When on his 
death-bed he desired another old Friend, Cad- 
waladr Morgan of Glyndu, to carry his body to 


the spot he himself had vhosen at the back of 


his dwelling-house, as the place for his long rest. 
“These directions were faithfully carried out. 


John Thomas Morris had made his will, whereby 


he ordered that a room in his house was to be 
kept furnished with a table, chairs, and a Bible, 
for the perpetual use of Friends meeting there 


* Now close by the dam of Lake V¥rnwy. 
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for worship; and he further directed in his will 
that the road over the hill from Glyndu should 
be for ever declared a public path. The will, 
however, was not long left undisputed, for it is 
recorded that in 1713, a Mary Davies, then of 
Llanidloes, made a statement of Friends having, 
at their own cost, ‘repaired the meeting-house 
and grave-yard at Caye Bychen, in Llanwthin.’ 

“Tradition still exists stating that John 
Thomas Morris was a bachelor and a person of 
great influence. 


[The following communication, addressed to 
the Editor, furnishes a needed correction.—Eb. 


There is an error in the “ Extracts from an 
essay entitled ‘ Wealth’ by Andrew Carnegie,” 
published in the THe Frrenp of Eleventh Mo. 
23rd, in stating that “ the State of Pennsylvania 
now takes—subject to some exceptions—one 
tenth of the property left by its citizens.” 

The tax imposed by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania on the estates of deceased persons, is five 
per cent., not ten: and it is only charged on that 
part of the property of the decedent which is 
bequeathed to collateral relations or persons not 
related to the testator, or corporations. That 
which goes to wife, children, husband, father, 
mother or grandchildren, is exempt, both when 
passing by will or under the intestate laws. 
Hence the designation, “collateral inheritance 
tax.” 


ee 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


On Religious Labor. 


[The following letter was written by the late 
ane Scattergood to a young woman, engaged 

a teacher upon the Cattaraugus Reservation, 
in nt pe York, and who was acting as a mission- 
ary among the Indians there. The views it 
contains are so applicable to persons similarly 
situated, and so clearly expressed, that it has 
been sent to Tor FRIEND for publication —Eb. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, First Mo., 7th, 1866. 


If you continue to perform what is required 
of you in simple, humble obedience to your 
Heavenly Father’s will, looking for his appro- 
bation and not for the applause of men, your 
reward will be sure. I recur with satisfaction 
to the conversations I had with-thee and H. 
Your acknowledgment of your sense of the ne- 
cessity and importance of Divine assistance in 
your efforts to profit the people you are labor- 
ing among, was very satisfactory, and I hope 
you will be favored more and more with it. Its 
importance cannot be exaggerated. Our Sa- 
viour’s words are very full: “ Without me ye 
can do nothing.” There is reason to fear that 
some who assent to this doctrine in the abstract 
are not sufficiently careful to wait for and seek 
His aid before entering upon their labors, and 
on that account fail of the suecess which they 
otherwise would have. Let it therefore be con- 
stantly borne in mind by all of us that we must 
be endued with power from on high before we 
can be made instrumental in turning our fellow 
creatures “from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God.” We may teach 
them the Scriptures, and it is very proper they 
should be made familiar with them. We may 
instruct them in many useful precepts and sen- 
timents, but unless the heart is changed and 
they become thereby new creatures, their know- 
ledge will not procure salvation ; for it is writ- 
ten unless ye are born again ye cannot see the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The work of regeneration can only be pro- 
duced by the operations of Divéne grace. How 


essential therefore it is that the minds of the 

a should be turned to the teachings of the 
oly Spirit and weaned from a dependence 
upon forms and ceremonies. 

The work of religion being inward and spirit. 
ual, outward forms. and ceremonies would seem 
to be of little consequence. To one who was 
seeking inward communion with God would 
they not rather prove clogs than helps—I mean 
that communion which is portrayed in the lan- 
guage of our Saviour, “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock. If any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come into him, and 
will sup with him and he with me.” This glo 
rious privilege I do not doubt thou believes 
may be enjoyed without the intervention of any 
man or any form of man’s invention. I believe 
we should be more frequently favored with his 
Divine presence if we were more watchful and 
humble. 

To those who adopt these spiritual views of 
our holy religion and sincerely strive to carry 
them into daily practice set forms of prayer 
which may be committed to memory would be 
dry and formal ; they would know from experi- 
ence the truth of what the apostle declares “ we 
know not what to pray for as we ought.” They 
would therefore feel the necessity of experienc 
ing a preparation of heart to offer acceptable 
prayer and that worship “which is in spirit and 
in truth.” 

If thou assents to these views, thou may be 
ready to query, “Is instrumental music or sing- 
ing of hymns a necessary part of public wor- 
ship?” The Society of Friends think that 
neither of them are necessary, because they be- 
lieve that He that knoweth the heart is not 
pleased with tones, however solemn they may 
he, as the volatile and fashionable part of man- 
kind are; nor do they think it right to convert 
the most solemn acts of devotion into opportu- 
nities of amusement and creaturely gratification. 
If we plan our devotions to please our own ears, 
do we not render ourselves liable to the imputa- 
tion of serving ourselves and one another rather 
than Him who has declared “ He will not give 
his glory to another nor his praise to graven 
images?” The words of hymns like set prayers 
do not express the feelings of all who use them. 

But why am I writing so? Simply because I 
feel a freedom to write as I would converse were 
I by thy side. 

naniesnmneniiiljiiipineuidtsites 
For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


The Brief Career of a Badly Named Paper. 

Some time last winter there began to be pub- 
lished in this city an eight paged weekly journal, 
devoted to theatricals, called “The Quaker.” 
The appearance of this sheet upon news-stands 
and hawked about the streets, was felt by a 
number of our members who knew of it, to be a 
reproach upon a religious Society which, from 
its rise, has borne a faithful testimony against 
the theatre, and it was hence not long before 
several Friends waited on the publishers to ex- 
press their concern upon the matter. The sug- 
gestion that an unwarranted and unfair use of 
the name of a religious body had been made, 
and the fact that such use must be distasteful to 
Friends, seemed to make no impression upon 
the publishers ; while the intimation that, legally 
considered, the use of the title in this offensive 
connection might be deemed equivalent to a 
libel, was met with the response that they would 
be very glad to have that point tested by law. 
The Friends, however, were satisfied that it 
would not be worth their while to advertise the 
enterprize by taking the latter course, but, hav+ 
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ing relieved their minds, to allow the publishers 
to pursue their own way. 

It is gratifying now to add, that upon inquiry 
lately made, it was learnt that the sheet in ques- 
tion ceased to be published several months’ ago, 
having ran its course in about half a year. 





Natural History, Science, &c. 


Disinfectants used at Johnstown.— When the 
representatives of the State Board of Health 
reached the desolate Conemaugh Valley on the 
Ist of Sixth Month, to prevent the occurrence 
and spread of disease, the best estimates that 
could hastily be procured were that 10,000 
human beings (the real number was probably 
considerably less), 1000 horses, 1000 cows, to- 
gether with a great number of other animals 
were buried in the debris. There was mud, 
slime and carcasses everywhere. 

Every house in the flooded district left stand- 
ing was covered with mud and filled with offen- 
sive matter. 

On the evening of that day telegrams were 
sent to all the sheriffs of counties bordering the 
river below Johnstown to tear open the drift 
piles, and to burn all bodies of domestic 
animals. For fully three weeks immense fires 
were burning at Johnstown, formed of the 
debris. 

As soon as the railroads were opened large 
gifts of disinfectants began to come in. The 
following is an incomplete list of the disin- 
fectants used by the Board: 

4000 barrels quick lime. 
500 “ chloride of lime. 
1700 four pound bottles of bromine. 
110 barrels bullen. 
100 tons copperas. 
1000 gallons carbolie acid. 
3 carboys muriatic acid, 
40 gallons nitric acid. 
180 barrels resin. 


200 “ pine tar. 
73°“ ~~ piteh. 
5 “ — liquid phenile. 
15 “ — gsanitas. 
3  “  phenique. 


100 kegs utopia. 
10 carboys embalming fluid. 
720 bottles sodium hypochlorides. 
700 =“ = Platt’s chlorides. 
116 pounds corrosive sublimate. 
100 Werther’s disinfectants. 
50 bottles R. R. R. disinfectants. 
100 “ purity - 
5 packages sanitative. 
100 bottles bromo-chloralum. 
1 cargo of Quibble’s disinfectants, 
valued at $2500, and donated by 
Quibble Brothers, England. 

Just so soon as communication could be re- 
stored, twelve depots were selected where disin- 
fectants could be obtained free, and circulars 
of information were sent to every house, and 
posted up all over the region, giving plain in- 
formation what precautions were needed to pre- 
serve health, and how to use the disinfectants. 

As soon as the streets were cleared of debris, 
they were sprinkled with disinfectants, and 
Whenever a spot became offensive, they were 
freely used. 

The result of these measures has been that 
there was a remarkably small amount of sickness. 
_Arboreal Tadpoles.—During the travels of the 
U.S. Eclipse Expedition to Japan, 1887, one of 
the naturalists found pendent from the branches 
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of a clump of willows, several objects nearly one 
foot in diameter, which proved to be nests of 
tadpoles. They were masses of tough, gluing 
froth, all over the surface of which were the 
bodies and wings of small insects which had 
evidently been entrapped on the mass when 
soft. In one of them, which he opened, the ob- 
server found twenty-two small tadpoles, in a 
lively condition. These nests were probably 
made by some species of tree frog. 
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A Friend, who, under a religious concern, 
attended Indiana Yearly Meeting about seven- 
teen years ago, was invited, along with others, 
to attend a meeting of ministers, from which the 
elders were to be excluded. After the company 
had gathered, it was explained that the object 
of assembling was to consider a proposal to 
divide those who spoke in meetings for worship 
into three classes. The first to be called ez- 
horters, who were to earn their own livelihood, 
and to be limited in the exercise of their gifts 
to their own Quarterly Meeting. The second to 
have the title of ministers, who might receive 
some pecuniary assistance when needed, and 
who might travel within the limits of their 
Yearly Meeting. The third to be designated as 
evangelists, who were to travel wherever they 
saw an opening for labor, who were to give all 
their time to the work, and to be supported by 
the church. 

The proposal was to some of the visitors from 
a distance a startling revelation of the extent 
to which some of the leaders of the people had 
departed from the principles of Primitive Quak- 
erism; and it was probably useful in putting 
them on their guard against the introduction of 
unsoundness in other parts of the Society. We 
believe no immediate action was taken in the 
direction desired by those who introduced the 
proposal; but since that day the practice of 
employing paid preachers has been widely spread 
among those professing the name of Friends. 

When our Lord sent forth his disciples by two 
and two, to preach in the surrounding villages, 
He instructed them to depend for their main- 
tenance on the hospitality of those to whom 
they were sent. And this has been largely 
practised by the Society of Friends, who have 
believed it a duty to receive and care for those 
who come among them in the service of the 
Gospel, and whose ministry they were prepared 
to own, as coming from the fresh anointing of 
the Spirit of Christ. This practice is in accord- 
ance with the testimony of Paul, who told the 
Corinthians that the “ Lord had ordained that 
they which preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel:” although he himself forbore to exer- 
cise this right, desiring to make the Gospel of 
Christ “ without charge.” 

Further, Friends have from their very rise, 
exercised a care that the spread of the Truth 
might not be hindered by want of pecuniary 
means to defray the necessary expenses of travel 
of those ministers, whose concerns had received 
the approval of the Church. In many cases, 
those called into such labors either had means 
of their own, or their Divine Master gave them 
intervals in which they could earn the funds 
necessary for the prosecution of the religious 
concern he was about to lay upon them. Gough, 
in his History of the People called Quakers, 
relates that Samuel Bownas, when a young man, 





paid a religious visit on foot to Scotland. This 
consumed nearly all the money he had, and he 
returned home almost penniless; “therefore he 
applied himself to mowing and other harvest- 
work as a day laborer, for his present support; 
and to lay up a part of his earnings to put 
himself in proper condition for another journey, 
and for his expenses and accommodation therein ; 
at the same time he attended such neighboring 
meetings as he felt an engagement to visit, going 
to one or another to the distance of ten or twelve 
miles on foot, and returned back the same way 
to follow his labor.” “It was thus,” adds Gough, 
“these disinterested men, after the apostolic 
practice, divided their time; disengaging them- 
selves from the world and all worldly engage- 
ments, when they apprehended the call of duty 
to go forth with the message of the Gospel, and 
when discharged from their concern, to labor 
with their hands to supply their necessities, that 
they might not make the Gospel chargeable.” 

The care which Friends have ever exercised 
to keep the exercise of the ministry unconnected 
with pecuniary considerations, is not only a com- 
pliance with our Saviour’s command, “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give;” but its wisdom 
is justified by experience. We have been spared 
the unseemly exhibitions of ministers going from 
one congregation to another for an increase of 
salary, and of several of them exhibiting their 
oratorieal powers before a criticising congrega- 
tion, that the people might select the one that 
pleased them best. 

The primitive minister coveted no man’s silver 
or gold, neither did they count their lives dear 
unto themselves, so that they might finish their 
course with joy, and the ministry which they 
had received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
Gospel of the Grace of God. 

If a man really believes the doctrines held by 
our Society respecting ministry—that it is a 
Divine gift, which can be exercised only as a 
fresh qualification is extended on every occasion, 
and that the preacher must look to the Lord to 
direct him when to speak and when to be silent, 
and where to go; we do nut see how he can ac- 
cept a salary which implies a certain obligation 
to speak at stated times and places. It seems 
to us that such an one who felt the love of God 
operating on his heart, and leading him to desire 
the welfare of his fellow-men, and yet knew 
that of himself he could do nothing that would 
promote their spiritual interests, would rather be 
free from such embarrassing and hindering ob- 
stacles, and be willing to trust the Lord to pro- 
vide those things which were necessary for his 
subsistence in some other way. 

Although the supported pastors among Friends 
who are employed to preach to particular con- 
gregations, may properly be called “ hireling 
ministers,” yet we by no means suppose that 
they are all mere mercenaries,—whose main 
object is to obtain the salary attached to their 
office—we hope there are many among them, as 
we believe there are among the ministers of 
other denomimations who are conscientiously 
desirous of doing good. But the system, which 
by their practice they endorse, is one that is 
foreign tothe Gospel system as ever held by the 
Society of Friends. 

Instead of deserting our own principles, we 
would gladly see them faithfully upheld, and 
other bodies of Christians adopting them, and 
literally accepting the command of Christ,— 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” with- 
holding all pay for preaching. Then, “silent, 
inward, spiritual worship would prevail, and 
men and women whom Christ selects, teac!.cs 
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in his school, and ordains by his Spirit for the 
work of the ministry, would come forth in the 
churches, and occupy the gifts which He dis- 


penses.” 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement issued 
on the 2nd inst., shows a reduction during the Eleventh 
Month of $4,869,672. Total cash in the Treasury, 
$617,224,505. 

The Department of State is informed by our min- 
ister in Persia of the increase of cholera in that 
country, and of the proposed establishment by the 
Russian authorities at Baku and Julfa of a general 
quarantine against arrivals from Persia. The disease 
has now reached Kermanshah, but has not yet made 
its appearance at Teheran. 

The first session of the Fifty-first Congress opened 
on the 2nd instant. In the Senate the oath of office 
was administered to Vice President Morton and the 
new Senators, including those from the States of the 
Dakotas and Washington. The usual committee to wait 
upon the President was appointed. In the House, T. 
Reed, of Maine, was elected Speaker by a vote of 168 
to 154 for J. G. Carlisle, Democrat. The members were 
then sworn in. The Republican candidates for other 
House offices were elected excepting the Chaplain, who 
is a Democrat. 

A conflagration in Lynn, Massachusetts, on the 26th 
ultimo, devasted a square mile of territory in the 
business section of the city, consuming four newspaper 
offices, three bank buildings, twelve shoe blocks, a 
church, twenty-five stores, and many dwellings, mostly 
of the poorer classes. The assessed value of the 
property burned is reported to be $1,009,500, and the 
number of buildings burned at 830. 

On the 28th of the Eleventh Month a conflagration 
occurred in Boston, burning over two acres of business 
blocks, and causing a loss estimated at more than 
$4,000,000. The fire raged for six hours. About two 
hundred firms in the dry goods and leather section, 
and one hundred headquarters of agents of New York 
and Boston firms, were burned out. Four firemen lost 
their lives, and eight men were injured by a falling 
wall—one of them, it is believed, fatally. ; 

The Tribune building in Minneapolis was destroyed 
by fire on the night of the 30th ultimo, and twenty 
persons are believed to have perished in the building. 
Sixty-five newspaper employees were at work on the 
seventh floor, and there were other persons in other 
parts of the building. Seven bodies were taken out of 
the ruins and have been identified. 

Captains of vessels arriving at Port Huron, Michigan, 
report the recent storm on Lake Huron as the worst for 
a number of years. 

A cyclone passed over Beaufort County, N. Carolina, 
on the 28th ultimo, blowing down houses and tearing 
up trees by the roots. The residence of a farmer, near 
Washington, was blown to pieces, and the family of six 
persons was killed. A factory was blown down and 
two persons were killed and many others injured. But 
meagre reports have thus far come to hand. 

The Legislative deadlock in Montana still exists, 
Democratic members of the Senate absenting them- 
selves from that body, and the Republican and Demo- 
cratic members of the House holding separate sessions. 

Plans for united effort by the temperance people of 
various States in behalf of the Prohibitory Amendment 
in Nebraska are still being proposed. The idea of 
effecting a strong non-partisan league to be made up 
of friends of Prohibition in Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
and the two Dakotas, is advanced ina call issued by 
J. A. Troutman, President of the Kansas State Tem- 
perance Alliance, for an Inter-State Convention, to be 
held in Omaha on the first of next month. The call 
says: “The success of Prohibition next year in Ne- 
braska closes the gap, and cements five imperial States, 
lying side by side, in a united crusade against the liquor 
traffic. There ought to be a strong central organization 
embracing these five Commonwealths, which can add 
adjacent ones whenever they submit the question of 
Prohibition.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 360 ; 33 more 
than during the previous week and 58 more than dur- 
ing the corresponding week last year. Of the fore- 
going 177 were males and 183 females: 53 died of con- 
sumption ; 34 of diseases of the heart; 33 of pneumonia; 
16 of diphtheria ; 14 of inflammation of the brain ; 18 
of old age; 13 of croup; 12 of convulsions; 11 of 
diseases of the kidneys ; 10 of inanition and 9 of scarlet 
fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, reg., 1043; coupon, 106; 
4’s, 1274; currency 6’s, 117 a 128. 








Corton was in small supply and firm, at 10} cts. per 


pound for middling uplands. 


FrEep.—Winter bran, prime to choice, $13 a $13.50; 


do., fair to good, $12.50 a $12.75. 


FLtour AND Merau.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25 ; No. 
2 winter family, $3.30 a $3.65; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.30 a $4.50; winter patent, $4.50 


a $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.124; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.25. Rye flour was 
firm at $3.15 per barrel for choice. Buckwheat flour ; 
new quoted at $1.80 a $1.90 per 100 pounds. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 79} a 80 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41 a 42 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 29 a 29} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 43 a 5 cts.; good, 43 a 48 
cts.; medium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 32 cts.; fat 
cows, 23 a 3} cts. 

Sueep.— Extra, 5 a 5} ets.; good, 5} a 5} ets.; me- 
dium, 43 a 5cts.; common, 3} a 4} cts.; culls, 2a 3 ets. 

LAamBs.—Extra, 63 a 7 cts.; good, 6 a 65 cts.; me- 
dium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 43 a dcts. ; 33 a 4} ets. 

Hocs.—A few choice Chicago hogs sold in a retail 
way at 5 a 5} cts.; good Western, 5} a 5} cts. 

ForeIGN.—On the 29th ultimo, Balfour and Lerd 
Ashbourne presented to a Committee of the Cabinet, 
presided over by Lord Salisbury, the draft of a land 
scheme, which is to be submitted to the whole Cabinet. 

It is reported that the first demand is for from £7,- 
000,000 to £10,000,000, with which to deal with the 
disaffected portions of Ireland. 

At a meeting of the Liberal League, held in Man- 
chester on the 2nd instant, W. E. Gladstone made a 
speech, in the course of which he said that the local 
government bill did not meet the legitimate demands 
of the country. He advocated the granting to county 
councils powers of taxation, the control of the police 
and the liquor traffic, the care of the poor, power to 
deal with the question of ground rents, and to form 
distinct councils, and he would possibly go further and 
establish the parish principle of government, and thus 
convey to the rural population the first elements of 
their public education and create a sense of public 
duty, which is the highest aim of a statesman. 

Gladstone said that since 1885, there had been an en- 
ormous stimulus to the public mind in regard to dwell- 
ings for the poor, enfranchisement, lease holds, crofter 
legislation, shorter Parliaments, the disestablishment 
of the Church in Scotland and Wales, the currency, 
and the House of Lords. He also referred to the un- 
satisfactory condition of affairs in Armenia and Crete, 
and spoke of the difficulty of treating with the Turkish 
Government. Gladstone predicted a Liberal victory 
at the next election for members of Parliament. 

Martin Farquhar Tupper, the well known poet and 
prose writer, died on the 29th of last month. He was 
born in 1810. 

The Pall Mall Gazette publishes a despatch from 
Prime Minister Salisbury to the British Minister at 
Lisbon, ordering the latter to protest against the Por- 
tuguese proclamation claiming countries north and 
south of the Zambesi River, in Africa. Lord Salisbury 
says that Mashonaland, which is part of the territory 
referred to in the Portuguese proclamation, is under 
British protection. 

The newspapers in Lisbon, of all parties, concur in 
denouncing Lord Salisbury’s despatch regarding Portu- 
guese claims in Africa. The papers insist that the 
Government support Portuguese rights to the whole of 
the Zambesi territory, including the land claimed by 
the British South Africa Company. The accusations 
to the effect that Portugal has protected the slave 
traders are denied, and documents have been sent to 
the Anti-Slavery Conference at Brussels showing that 
Portugal was the first European power to abolish 
slavery. 

Advices from Lisbon indicate the imminence of a 
demonstration in favor of a republic, which will even 
menace the overthrow of the monarchy. The Re- 
publicans of Lisbon, Oporto, Villareal and Averiro, 
are co-operating. They have 97 working committees 
and 17,000 enrolled members. 

A despatch from St. Vincent, Cape de Verd Islands, 
to London, dated Eleventh Month 30th, says:—The 
Portuguese steamer Alagoas, with ex-Emperor Dom 
Pedro and his party on board, arrived at St. Vincent 
to-day. All the members of the party are well. 

Upon his arrival an attempt was made to interview 
Dom Pedro concerning the events that had led to his 
deposition and exile. He declined, however, to enter 
into any discussion relative to the revolution, but said 
he had been treated with the utmost kindness through- 










out. The Alagoas proceeded to Lisbon on the Ist in. 
stant. 

Emin Pasha has sent to the Belgian Anti-Slavery 
Society a communication in which he thanks the So. 
ciety for its sympathy, and expresses regret for the 
loss of the equatorial provinces. He says that, not- 
withstanding his unfortunate experience, he still hopes 
to be able to do effective work against the slave trade, 

The Anti-slavery Conference is discussing a pro- 
posal to establish military stations in the interior of 
Africa, with sufficient forces to overcome slave hunters, 
The British delegate advocates that war ships of all 
the Powers represented in the Conference shall have 
the right of search, but limited to dhows and other 
native craft. 








NOTICES. 


A meeting of the Teachers’ Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia and vicinity, will be held at 140 N, 
16th St., Twelfth Mo. 7th, 1589, at 2 P. M. 

Program: 


1. The Teaching of United States History in schools, 
—James Bache McMaster, University of Penna, 
2. The Teaching of Elementary Science.—C. Hanford 
Henderson, Phila. Manual Training School. 
All interested are invited to attend. 


WaANTED—T'wo qualitied Teachers for The Shelter 
for Colored Orphans, West Philadelphia. 
Apply to 
Lydia E. Pennock, No. 2146 Green St. 
Rebecca B. P. Haines, 1516 Arch St. 


Wantep—A Friend to teach the Preparative Meet- 
ing School at Malvern, Penna. 

Apply to David Evans, John G. Haines, Rebecca 
P. Haines, of Malvern; or S. W. Roberts, Paoli. Pa. 


A woman Friend desires board in a Friend’s family 
—four dollars per week. Address this office. 





Diep, on the 11th of Eighth Month, 1889, Mary 
C. WALTER, of West Chester, Pa., in the 86th year of 
her age, a member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Penna. 

, Tenth Month 12th, 1889, JonaTHan Cox, in 
the 89th year of his age, a member of Little Egg- 
harbor Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Tucker- 
ton, N. J. He was much attached to the doctrines 
and principles of Friends, and was a regular attender 
of meetings, both for worship and discipline, until pre- 
vented by increasing infirmities. In him was verified 
the words of the Psalmist which says: “ With long life 
will I satisfy him and show him my salvation.” 

, at the residence of his parents, Columbus, 
N. J., Tenth Mo. 15th, 1889, WiLL1AM JosEePH Cars- 
LAKE, aged 21 years, 7 months and 2 days, son of 
Nathan and Mary W. Carslake, and grandson of Jona- 
than Cox, a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Thisdear youth, although called 
so early in life has, we trust, through redeeming love 
and mercy, entered into everlasting rest and peace, 
realizing the precious promise: He that overcometh 
shall inherit all things; and I will be his God and he 
shall be my son. 

, after a year of declining health, at his resi- 
dence near Hadley, Hendricks Co., Indiana, Eleventh 
Month 17th, 1889, Witt1am T. HApLEy, a member 
and elder of Mill Creek Particular and Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in the 76th year of his age. By the 
release of this dear Friend from his bodily sufferings, 
his meeting loses a diligent attender, and the Society 
one who has borne a faithful testimony, both by precept 
and example, against the modern innovations, and the 
community in which he lived an honorable citizen. 
Retaining consciousness until near the close, he was 
livingly concerned for the welfare of those around 
him, giving forth especially to the youth, much Chris- 
tian counsel and advice: saying “there is nothing in 
my heart but love for every body,” and often express- 
ing a willingness to depart when the Lord’s time 
should come, and that “I am resigned to give up the 
atlairs of the world, as all must do at the close of 
life”’ He gave abundant evidence that his end was 
peace, expressing near the last, “I feel a perfect peace 
with my Heavenly Father.” ‘“ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright; for the end of that man is 
peace.” “Him that overcometh will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and he shall go no more 
out.” 

















WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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